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. npaneBe art ha* keen known in Europr down to the present day priucipiilly through XlXth- 
ccntnry paintings ami prints The masterpieces of tJie earlier hbiurical periods have remained 
all but unknown. The number of Westerners in a position to study them has been extremely 
limited. Fortunately, in reeent years, exhibitions of Japanese art organised ahrond by the Govern¬ 
ment of Japan have given the public at large an opportunity to see these works ami to appreciate 
their beauty. Tin- present album will enable the reader to acquaint himself more closely with the 
artistic production of that remote period and to understand h better, thanks to the descriptive text 
of Mr + Matsushita, whose scholarly commentaries bring out clearly the aesthetic qualities of these 
important pai r it jugs. 

In Japan, a*? in many other countries, art was at the outset closely associated with a foreign religious 
cult. The Uuddliist clergy, trained by the Chinese and the Koreans, succeeded to an astonishing 
extent in adapting both art and doctrines to Japanese requirements. This world religion in its 
Chinese form was brought to Japan in 538 by the Korean clergy, who bad been converted t« 
Buddhism during the ivtb century. The Japanese aristocracy of the Yamato court had been in 
contact with Chinese civilization since the beginning of the vth century, when a number of Korean 
scholars arrived in Japan, bringing Chinese books with them. In 53 Jb the Korean emissary brought 
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from the King of Paekche a new message which states: "This doctrine h the mmt excellent of all.*. It 
establishes rewards and retributions without measure and without limit... Every prayer is grunted, 
nothing is lacking/' The ruler of Japan was deeply impressed by this royal letter and by the beauty 
of what the Koreans presented to him; hut he did not dare in adopt this foreign religion in the face 
of the opposition of the leading families, who were traditionally nationalist. Nevertheless the Soga 
dan was in favour of Buddhism as a State religion* taking the view that the imperial house would 
^tand to gain in prestige if it brought Japan into line with the other Buddhist countries of the 
Pur East* Differences of opinion gave rise to interna! disorders. Nonetheless the number of 
Buddhisth among the higher nobility steadily increased, and in 5B7 the Emperor Yomei. then 
seriously ill, embraced the foreign religion in defiance of advice of the nationalist elans, in the 
autumn of the same year the Emperor died. His brother Susliun mounted the throne and war 
broke out between the clans. The nationalists were defeated and political control was assumed 
entirely by the Sogu dan. Buddhism had triumphed* The imperial court sent to Korea fur 
Buddhist monks, who ranu\ bringing relic* with them. They were accompanied by groups of crafts¬ 
men— carpenters, sculptors, tile-makers and painters* The Japanese* apt pupils that they were* 
familiarized themselves with the new crafts but managed at the same time to preserve their own 
peculiar skill and national taste. The Empress Suiko (593-6291 came to the throne and appointed 
Iter nephew. Prince Shiltoku (574-622)* as Regent* He. a man of deep and sincere faith* gave a 
powerful impulse to the development of Buddhism. En the region around the capital he built a 
series of temples in which sculptors and painters displayed their talents to the full. The Prince 
Regent tuuk an active interest in the cultural side of the new religion, founded schools and set up. 
in the shrines, statues of Sakyamuni, the historical Buddha who. by his life and his sacrifice* in 
hiK previous existences, had brought salvation to men* This interest in the life of Buddha inspired 
the painters of the scrolls illustrating the text of the Sutra of Causes- and Effects and depicting 
various episodes of llie life of Prince Siddbarta (PL iw» and mb)* In the pointings which adorn 
the I ainojimdii no Zudii shrine |PL ik the artist lias depicted scenes from tw r o jatakas in wliirli 
the future Buddha appears. Although the style of these paintings resembles that of certain Korean 
works* the pictorial composition* with its attenuated accents, reveals an artistic feeling which is 
typically Japanese. 

In many important temples the central altar is occupied by Yakmdu Nyorai (Bhaisliaj y a gum k, 
the Healing Buddha* while frequently the main altar is allotted to the Bodhisattva Kan non (Avalo* 
kitenvarn k. the Compassionate One, who assuages the sufferings of the believer* Other temple* are 
consecrated to the Buddha of the world to come, the Mirokti (Maitreya) who bestows eternal bliss 
upon the believer who implores his aid. 

These great divinities were highly popular from the very beginning* of Buddliiem, and their icono- 
graphy follows closely the rules established m China as well as in India and preserved in the text 
of the sutras. At the same time* the artists of Nnra introduced Japanese element* into the com¬ 
position* in particular the endeavour to create a LLuk between the believer and the divinity, as 
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revi*jilt'll in the slightly inclined posture of the body, the expression of the face and many oilier 
harely perceptible details. The image as a whole breathes a spirit of coin passion for the worship¬ 
per. In the mural paintings of Horyu-ji the painters follow foreign models similar to those of the 
rock temples of Central Asia, hut to anyone who is familiar with Japanese art certain details reveal 
slight modi heal ion s which have heen introduced by Japanese taste. Throughout one is conscious 
of the endeavour not to lose the spiritual link established by faith between the god and the wor¬ 
shipper- In the lines of the decoration, as well as in the composition of the ornamentation, the 
Japanese painter displays a rhythm that is replete with elegance and lightness. The artist follows 
the iconography established by the texts and the Chinese or Korean models which he is obliged 
to copy, hut he does not lose sight of the fact that in Japan the light is different and that, in 
the interior of the Japanese temples with their far-projecling eaves, the paintings are illumined by a 
gentle half-light which modifies the scale of colours. Towards the ixth century lie frequently 
enhances his colouring by sticking little patches or strips of gold leaf onto his paintings, thereby 
bringing out the glowing tones. 

fn the vmth century the influence of the Buddhist clergy became more ami more powerful and 
government officials as well as the ruler himself began to look for some way of evading the pressure 
of the numerous monasteries in the capital, Nara. The situation was complicated by the fact ill at 
in the course of that century a considerable numher of new sects of a mystical character arrived 
from China. The Japanese monks who had gone to the mainland of Asia to carry' out their studies 
returned, bringing with them many statues and paintings in add ilium to an impressive number of 
Chinese books. 

A political and social change took place when. In 794. the capital was transferred to Kyoto. The 
esoteric sects known as Tendai and Shingon occupied a preponderant position in the new capital 
and religions painting followed, in all its details, the new complex and rigid iconography. In the 
pantheon with its manifold spiritual emanations the various divinities symbolized divine power, 
protection and defence against evil, along with a considerable number of theological ideas. The 
new symbolism is extremely difficult to comprehend for anyone who is not acquainted w iih Shingon 
iconography and who. like the majority of Westerners, is accustomed to a quite different choice of 
subjects to symbolize abstract ideas. What would we say of a man who tried to understand Western 
medieval painting without a knowledge of llilde history or of the lives of the Apostles ami Saints? 
V Westerner finds himself in the same situation when confronted with the Shingon paintings in 
which Powerful Bod hi salivas, depicted under grim and angry forms, figure as the protectors of the 
faithful, or when tin* possibilities of a god’s multiple activities are indicated, in defiance of anatom¬ 
ical truth, by a plurality of heads or eyes and an impressive number of arms. Guided by religious 
discipline, the Japanese painter follows piously all the details which are imposed on him by a 
mystical iconography; hut by dint of artistic sense and talent lie gives his image a harmonious, 
rhythmical composition. He succeeds in conveying the impressive calm, the soothing tranquillity 
of certain divinities, while his portrayals of others are notable for their movement and for their 


dynamic, powerful gesture* The colours* ton, of these Sliingon pictures have .ymbidjcal and mys¬ 
tical significance which enhance their aesthetic mid religions vidu«* 

The nuwditlEtz \matitfora hi Japanese) — which arc diagrams representing the structure «t the world 
in its two aspects, the spiritual and the material — arc intelligible only to the initiated* Hie profane 
ran do no more than admire I lie ingenuity of the Japanese painter, who. although hound by tradi¬ 
tional models- often succeeds in making these compositions into works of great beauty. He triumphs 
aver many difficulties and succeeds in expressing his artistic taste* while conforming with the precise 
rules which are imposed on him (PL \v)* The nine divinities nf the Rmgfihu-in group (PI. vi arc 
remarkable fnr the variety of their expressions and the grace of I heir poses. This xih-mitury 
painting reveals the surprizing level of accomplishment attained by the painters who worked for 
the large monasteries. The creator of such a work was ml an imitator of established model- hut 
4 n artist of great talent and of deeply religion? feeling. 

Japanese society was not yet at this period crushed by a Conflict an discipline, and expressed its 
feelings without constraint. The painters strove to give expression to all the elements of human 
life. In the painting depicting the disappearance of the Buddha's mortal integument* the grief* 
distress and tear? of hi- disciples and of the heavenly figures, human beings and animals, in the 
presence of the lifeless remains, are represented with astonishing intensity l PL XL Ml. XNl). 

Not all the artist? were monks. V considerable number of them belonged to high society and were 
in the service of the Court* The nobility of this period led a gay and elegant life in luxurious 
palaces with fine gardens. They spent their leisure 1 in the reading of novels, the composition of 
poetry, competitions in painting and in meetings for the appreciation of the delicate fragrance of 
various kind? of incense. This way of life of the imperial Court and the aristocracy has been 
described in the numerous stories and novels of the xilli and xirth centuries* At this period, 
illustrated scrolls were fashionable. There were scrolls with Buddhist texts interspersed with illus¬ 
trations. as well as scrolls illustrating well known stories and novels. Plates xwi and vwn reproduce 
two sections of the celebrated scroll illustrating the literary masterpiece of the period, the novel of 
Prince GenjL written by Lady Mnragaki Shikibu at the beginning of the xitli century* This novel, 
which has been brilliantly translated into English by Arthur Waley, gives a detailed description of 
the luxurious and romantic life of the Kyoto i'ourt. The style of these scrolls offers an excellent 
example of the 1 tmmto-e. The power of the colours i* astonishing, anil the manner in which they 
are juxtaposed reveals an extremely refined taste. As always with the Japanese painter? of tbi* 
period, the action of the characters is only delicately suggested, ami the composition as a whole 
conveys very faithfully the particular atmosphere of each episode, it i* the tradition of the Japanese 
painter to represent the invisible through the choice of visible forms and the heightening of certain 
dements of the comp os it ion. 

Apart from this high aristocracy* the capital attracted the middle class and the provincial nobility* 
who frequently came to K\oto to visit their relatives or their clan chiefs. People of ,i modest 
manner of life eould find no spiritual satisfaction in ostentatious religious ceremonies and compile- 
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siti-iJ rites, any more' than in the mystical doctrines of the Sect of the True Word (Shingotwstlij)* 
What they required was a compassionate Buddha who would bestow salvation upon them in return 
fur the sincerity of their faith. A new sect arose, bringing hope to this social stratum. It proclaimed 
faith in the Auiidiu the Merciful One. who has vowed not to enter Nirvana hr fore he has saved 
all mankind. \ mo la promised every sincere believer that lie would come for him at the moment 
i*f his death and lake him to his paradise in the West. These Buddhist texts inspired the painters 
and sculptors, who created a new iconography of ihe descent of Ainida. A number of historians of 
Japanese art have studied this new iconography According to them, the problem confronting the 
painter is to bring out the spiritual relation existing between the compassionate divinity arid the 
believer at the hour of his death. These relations pla\ a fundamental role at the last moment, when 
the believer U leaving the material world. In these paintings the landscape of the Japanese hilts* 
with their harmonious lines, is depicted at the tranquil hour of sunset which evokes the idea of 
\midtTs paradise in the West. The nation of spiritual bonds is reinforced by the ceremony accord¬ 
ing to which, in order to establish visual contact with Vinida* the piotas Buddhist at the moment 
of death must hold in his hands live threads of coloured silk fastened to the joined hands of the 
great divinity. The attendant figure kneeling at Vniida's left hand, the compassionate Uodhisaltva 
\valokitesvara. a benevolent expression upon his filer, holds in bb hands a lotus doner to receive 
the living mam'g soul and transport it to paradise* 

In the rase of ihr scrolls with paintings illustrating legendary and historical subject* (PI. xxvm* \xix + 
XXX* XXXI K the painter was not bound by icon ©graphical rules; lie could give free rein to his artistic 
imagination and follow unreservedly the dynamism of his brush. Another aspect of ihe Japanese 
spirit enters thereby into direct communication with man kind and offers us an astonishing]^ vigorous 
and lively image of events from Kyoto life or of the strange miracles performed by the spiritual 
strength of a Buddhist monk- Nothing escapes the observant eye of the Japanese painters, who. in 
these illustrated scrolls, depict the weaknesses and mishaps of their contemporaries with a host of 
picturesque details* l nder the cloak of allegory they venture to laugh at the lives of the clergy 
and the nobility* Their brush* in precise, vibrant lines, depicts in slightly caricatured form monkeys, 
bares and other animal- imitating the activities of the members of the upper classes. ^ ho ore 
the individuals who are concealed beneath these innocuous animal forms? The painter's contem¬ 
poraries probably recognized them without great difficulty, but to us they remain unknown. What 
counts for us are the aesthetic qualities, the composition and the beauty of the calligraphic brush¬ 
stroke (p. 17). 

Portraits* in these remote centuries, were executed with remarkable delicacy. This genre enabled 
the Japanese artists to express their respect for the eminent monk* and the great men of their 
country. The artist strives not merely to depict the individual hut U) represent him in a typical 
posture, to seize an important moment of hi* life and to immortalize hi* characteristic features on 
*ilk and paper* It is for him a means of conveying a spiritual tension which is important in the 
eyes of the pious spectator* The Chinese monk Tz'u en (in Japanese, Jionl is depicted (PL xxn 
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in ail attitude of religious concentration ami serene calm; the priest Zcmmui. whose portrait dates, 
Troiii a later period, is represented in an attitude of intense prayer and deep meditation (PI. xxni; 
the third purl nut reproduced in the present work shows us the peat preacher, the founder of the 
bett of the I rue Word , the monk fionifu, deliver ins* a sention I PI. xxiuj, The painter is concerned 


with conveying, by the priest’s posture, the gestures of his hands and the expression of Ids face, 
the vitality of the great master and tin* power of his personality. 

These qualities, which are always present in the Japanese portrait-painters, are reudik visible in 
ihe fine portraits of the high dignitaries of the imperial Court of Kyoto in their official robes of 
I dark silk, of which the present work offers an excellent example in Plate \xiv. 

Important changes in taste and in tile choice of subject-matter reveal themselves in the period 
following the seizure of political power by the Minamoto family and the transfer of the admin¬ 
istration from Kyoto north ward to Kamakura. New social form- were now making their appear¬ 
ance in national life. The military class assumed power and began to play a role of the first impor¬ 
tance, The imperial epoch had for more than six Centuries given the nobility a luxurious and 
brilliant life. Now Kyoto was to lose its official importance; but artistic values were not abandoned. 
The established aesthetic foundations of music, literature and the fine arts served as buses for the 
artists of the coming generations. For during these six centuries Japanese taste had been formed, 
tin- national religion and Buddhism had directed it towards a deep and sincere appreciation nf the 
beauty of surrounding nature. The mystical sects and their art had awakened spiritual sensibility, 
and the sermons of the priests of the Ami da sect had reinforced the values of human life. The 
philosophical ideas of Buddhism had endowed Japanese thought with delicate, subtle forms which 
have never been abandoned- Japanese artists, despite the political and social change® which the 
powerful military class introduced in the \uth century, have never given up cither the rich aesthetic 
heritage which they received from the mainland of Asia or the refinement which they acquired 
during the centuries of the Empire. 

Ihrse various dements, which the Japanese painters succeeded in assimilating ami enhancing 
through their individual genius, made possible in Japan the development of an art of profound 
sensibility and delicate beauty, of which the present album reproduces examples belonging to the 
treasures of a number of Buddhist temples not readily accessible even to visitors to Japan, 
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B nddhbm played a very important part in the early bistory of Japanese art* In alt architecture, 
sculpture and painting, the important existing examples are almost universally Buddhistic* 
This is because Buddhism* from its introduction to Japan from the Asian Continent* won fervent 
faith, and the continental culture accompany mg it spread widely through the centuries, Japan 

tlirough its early historic periods was eager to learn Chinese civilization, mitahlv the culture 
associated with Riulilhisim File evolution of Japanese art. therefore* had close connection with 
that of Buddhist art in continental China, 

Ihuighly speaking* the Japanese art of the early historic periods is characterized by the influence 
of the art of the different corresponding Chinese periods; the Asuka from the Chinese Period of 
Kix Dynasties (notably of Northern U ei L the Haknhri from the Sui and early "Tang* the Teirtpvu 
from the floreseent Tang* and the early Hei&n (the Jogan) from the middle to late Tang. Of 
course* the transplanted religions culture achieved a distinctive development in Japan. 

Especially in the mid-Heian Period [after AJD. 891)* during which all official communication 
with the continent was suspended, the trend toward Japaiibution was evident, and ari in pure 
Japanese style began to flower in full Idooni m about the Ml It century. It should he noted* 
however, that the last part o! this lute Heiau Period, namely after I he second half of the nth century* 
began to reveal the influence of Chinese an of the Sung Dynasty (960*1279). Such stages of the 
history of Japanese Buddhist ari are amply illustrated by existing examples of painting. 

The oldest existing specimens of Ehuldhbt painting in Japan are the colour paintings on the 
wooden pa neb of the I anummdii Shrine and i Isi pedestal in the Iforyu-ji. Ntira. Made about u 
century after the official introduction of Buddhism in 538* they represent pom ting in the Asuka 
Period (vith to mid-vutb centuries). They are executed on black-lacquered panels with pigments 
blended with oil and litharge. PL j shows a pitaka scene, painted in gentle, fluent brush work 
on one of the sides of its pedestal. Its subject is a story that a prince (the incarnation of the Buddha 
Shako in the ""past world' 1 )* finding a hungry tiger ju*t about t« eat its cub&. threw himself down 
to feed them. The rocks, trees and figures in this scene well illustrate the characteristics of ihc Six 
Dynasties. At the time numerous craftsmen had come to Japan front China ami Korea, It is pos¬ 
sible that these paintings were done by one of those immigrants or their descendants 
The Unbuild or early Nara Period (middle to late YUth century ! is represented by the wall-paintings 
in the Main Hall at Hdryu jh Nara (late viith century l * The paintings on the twelve major walls 
in ibis building were unfortunately badly damaged by lire in 1918. The style of these wall-paintings 
is entirely different from that of the Asuka Period. The lines delineating the images in them are 
powerful ones termed "'wire lines" (tessen-byu), which are elastic and even In breadth Like wire. 
Shading gives the paintings an effect of depth* Shading was in frequent use in Central Asia, and 
early Chinese Buddhist painting emphasized drawing. We may probably presume that the Centra! 
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Asian style, introduced to China during the Sui or early Tang, was combined with the traditional 
Chinese style, and thot tins combination, in turn introduced to Japan, gave birth to sudi paintings. 
Fortunately the twenty smaller walla near the ceiling in the Main Hall, with paintings showing 
a pear as (heavenly maidens, p. 5). have survived. The beautiful figures of tin- heavenly maidms 
ill flight are good enough to suggest the original splendour of the wall-paintings before the Im*. 

The Tempyo or lute Nura Period (vtilth century) was a period in which Buddhism, renin d ‘'round 
the capital. Nnra. thrived as never before, and in which the importation of 1 ang culture was the 
most extensive. The SboaSdn Repository of Imperial treasures. Nani, still preserves numerous urlb 
facts bespeaking the florid culture ..f the period. Many grand governmental temples ami "family 
temples” of the nubility, such as the Todni ji and KofuUu-ji, were constructed one after another, 
causing a great increase in the demand for Buddhist statues for worship therein and paintings to 
glorify the rituals. In addition to artists working at governmental art institutions, many private 
painters were active. Unfortunately there remain only a few examples of Buddhist painting of 
the time. 

First mention among Buddhist paintings of the Tempyo Period should he given to the IlhtstruieJ 
fnga-kyo (Sutra of Cause and Effect in the Past and Present I. reproduced in Pi. ti. This dates from 


about the middle of the vnith century, but stylistically it appears to have been based upon a Chinese 
prototype from the vith or vnth century. It i> u set of horizontal scroll*, with the text of the >erip- 

ture. describing the lives of Shaku (Sakyamuni) in the ki pasl and present worlds”, on the lower halves, 

and its ilius(rations on the upper halves. Of the original set several scrolls now remain scattered 
in different collections. Reproduced here ore two sections of the scroll owned by the Joboh Reintni-ji. 
Kyoto. PI. imi shows ;i scene in which Prince Siddhirta (later the Buddha Sbakat is enjoying sport 
in the palace, and PI. tt-b llie prince going out through the palace gate on a horse. Bright colours 
remain largely intact. Though simple in depiction, they are interesting examples of scroll-form 
jumtiriti roitsjstmg of continuous scenee* 

literary sources tell that large-sized Buddhist pictures in painting and embroidery wire produced 
in good quantities in this period, hut existing specimen? are very few. The most important of those 
few is the HokkedCt Kompon Mtuuiara in the Museum of Fine \rts. Boston, showing Shako preach¬ 
ing at the Sacred Mountain, Though repaired to a considerable degree during the \mh century, 
jt clearly reveals the skill of a Nara Period artist following the Chinese style. The landscape in 

its background, especially, gives evidence of the direct influence of Tang landscape art. Dating 

from the lust part of this period is the image of Ktchijo Ten {Muhisril in the Vakushi-ji, Nara, 
It represents the Buddhist goddess in the guise of a noble Indy in Tang style dress. Depicted 
gracefully and very elaborately, this relatively small-sized piece typifies the maturity of painting in 
she Tempyo Period. The famous Sboso-in houses a number of art treasures which the Empress 
kbmvo (701-760 1 , consort of Emperor H bourn (699*7i56), dedicated, after the death of the Emperor, 
to die Great Buddha Statue at the Tuchii-ji, The nuclei of the collection here are objects used 
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personally Iiy the Emperor during hi- lift-lime. and ritual implements used iit the consecration cere- 
moiiv of i In' Great Buddha .Maine In'hi jn 752. Aiming the treasures iIutl- are a fen Buddhist 
paintings and dm wings, hut tin* majority of the paint in"- have secular subject-. The folding-screen 
vvitli I In* image (if a beautiful laily -landing under a tree, which rest-mlile- tin* nbov e-men tinned 
Kichijn Fen hut is still richer in tint I sing style; tin.' scene* nf limiting and mu-ie-p I living painted 
on the kanbachi fplectrum-guard l of lyres; the landscape on hemp cloth, and various others reveal 
the style of painting in tin 1 second half nf the vtllth century, 

T he capital moved from Nara to Heian (Kyoto i in 70 I, and political as well as social renovation 
took place. I he early lleiim Period UXtb century l following this event was characterized hv the 
rise of the SJiiiigmi Sect id Esoteric Buddhism newly introduced from Ghinu, and of the new 
type of art associated with this sect. The Esoteric Buddhism was brought hack hv Ktikitt (77 1-835), 
Ennin (794-864} and other priests wlm studied in Tang China during the 1X1 li century. This new 
type of Buddhism, which flourished in China at the time, was quite different from the previous 
scholastic sects. Il laid importance im mysterious exorcising riles, arid was rich in the occult religious 
atmosphere which appealed forcefully to people's minds. Japan in its social conditions ill the Lime 
was ready to accept till- new approach. Because image- of Huddhbt deilic-. either in sculpture or 
in painting, were indispensable for the Esoteric Buddhism as objects of worship in its services, 
the spread of the new sect tncvitaldj caused the rise and development nf Esoteric Buddhist art. 
The art of the Esoteric Buddhism of this period, reflecting the -pint of the age and the character 
of csotericisin, made a dignified, powerful effect. In style it chiefly followed Chinese Esoteric art 
of tlie late l ang. Japanese priests who studied in China brought hack many T'ang paintings and 
monographic prototypes, which served as models for Japanese colour paintings. \> rile observance 
of Esoteric services became frequent. Esoteric painting achieved a notable progress. 

The highest in religious importance among Esoteric painting? were mundalas or graphic hierarchic 
diagrams of Buddhist divinities, known in japan as ftynkai \ fan tiara (Maud a La of the Two Eirch-si, 
namely Maud a la of Kougo-kai [\ajradliatu. ■’diamond circle*', the realm of spirit) based upon the 
Kongocho-kyo (\ njrasekhara sutra I. and of Taizo-kai (Garhlmdhatu. “womb circle”, the realm of 
material uni verse i based upon the Dainichi-kyii, Miiudakt- were the basic sources of monographic 
reference in portraying Ehuldlti-1 deities. Tlo- Jiugo-ji. Kyoto, owns the oldest existing pair of 
Rvokai Nandara dating from the Tencho era 1324-833 I. These arc drawn in gold and silver ink on 
purplish dark-blue diagonal-weave silk. The drawing is precise, dignified and noble, and its excel¬ 
lent brush work hears resemblance to T'ang work. This pair is to be culled the top masterpiece of 
Buddhist painting in this period. The subject pair is not coloured, hut in principle mandalas 
should he in colour painting. The eldest existing maintain in colours is the pair owned hv the 
Kyoogokoku-ji (popularly known as To-ji) in Kyoto, which retains it- original bright colours quite 
well, h K notable that this pair shows much of an exotic effect revealing continental influence, as 
can he noticed in its deep, bright colours, its conspicuous kumadori ('‘shading’', gradated colouring 
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nlo»» the insiilc of oonlollv lilies), llie nnuulea faees i,f the deities end their eyebrow. ..till ill 

continued curve.. Reproduced in PI. V is the lower Uf of *. section colled W-* <*>' 

Titfe&fcii Monrforo. well showing tile nbove-mentinned cllliroctccistks. 

A , , or independent image. o( different deities, the oldest cample now existin' is the set of twelve 
pointin', portraying Jiini Ten. the twelve proteetivc gods of Buddhism, painted in the mid-lMli 
century and owned Ly the S.idoi ji, Norn. Presenting the gods in large figures occupying nearly the 
whole of the canvasses, and ,minted will, emphatic use of the primary colours, these paintings arc 
powerful masterpieces carrying the mysterious vigour of the Esoteric Buddhism. Their drawing, 
done chiefly in fine, delicately curving lines, and the form, al.,1 colours of the clouds floating around 
the images, indicate the influence of late Tang art. The famous Co floi Kikiku .Five Powerful 
Dodllisattvasl a, KSya. Wakayama and the Ki Mil (Yellow Ada) in the Onjn-jL Shi,., both 
from the last part of this period (end of the .Mil century), are typical specimens of the uwe-insp.r- 
ing image, so characteristic of Esoteric Buddhist painting. (If the forme, five paintings, two hove 
hen. lost, the surviving three being Kongo-h, (Pta). Ryiiodm and Jlfnf/fl «*»> T,,f > 

are all gigantic. wcB-nsnscled figures filling the large pictures, will, all effect of over-powering vigour. 
Koupd-ku. the central figure of the five. Is the finest of them. 

Attention should lie paid also l« the images of the priests Ryumyo and Ryuchi in the To-ji. Kyoto. 
The priest Kukai. on his return to Japan in 8(16, hr ought back will, him the images of Five Fore¬ 
fathers of Sbingon Buddhism painted J,y the famous Tang painter. Li Chin. The two pamtmgs 
under discussion were done in 821 in Japan after the Chinese prototype*. Faithfully following the 
T’aitp style, they ore the oldest as well as the finest of “patriarch portraits . 

The late llcian Period, covering about three hundred years from the xth century, ts also known 
hi art history as the Fujiwara Period. The practice of sending Imperial messengers to 1 ang <-bina 
was suspended in 894. and Japanese art thereafter ceased to receive continental influences, with 
the result that culture in general, art included, saw tin* spread of native Japanese taste. The nobiUty 
centred around the Fujiwara family enjoyed a rich, favourable life devoted to delicate aesthetic 
sentiments. Refleeting the taste of the nobility, the art of this period was florid, elegant and effem¬ 
inate. Of this long period of three centuries, the xith century, in which the Fujiwara* were at tin- 
height of their prosperity, was the mature stage of art as well- Buddhism was influential m the 
nobility's everyday life. Many temples were built and Buddhist statues and paintings made by the 
nobility, and Buddhist art flourished greatly. The Esoteric Buddhism continued to l»e in power, 
while the jr>do or Pure Land (Paradise) Faith, believing in rebirth in the paradise of the Buddha 
Amida (Amitabha), also became popular. The majority or existing specimens of Buddhist painting 
from this period belong to either of the^e two £CCU. 

Secular painting also became popular among the nobility. Besides such large-sized painting* as 
those on sliding-screens, sliding-doors and folding-screens, smaller paintings for purely artistic ap> 
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predation, mostly in the form of horizontal scrolls or booklets, were widely enjoyed. It is to lie 
noted that while earlier secular paintings of the style termed Kara-e (“Chinese painting 11 ) showed 
Chinese-styk subjects in Tang-style depiction, there arose a new type called Yamotfre r b Japanese 
painting"! dealing with Japanese landscapes and manners. 

The xih century was a transition from tbu style richly fused with T ang mode to the native Fuji- 
wiira style. There remain only a few specimen* of painting from this period, among which the 
pane I paintings inside the Five-storied Pagoda, Dyigo-jk Kyoto, built in f >5U are the only dated 
examples* Their main subjects are die Ryokm Wtmdara and the Fight Forefathers of Shingon 
Buddhism. PL Vi and vn show portions of wooden hoards covering the central pillar of the pagoda. 
The dark “shading'* oti the images and their robes attest* to the tradition of the Chinese** tyle 
technique still at work, lull the rnadesL graceful appearances of the deities, the “flat and clear" 
colouring, anil the use of hiriluttw (‘"cut goldleaf\ thin, thread-like strips of gold leaf applied in¬ 
stead of drawn lines) indicate the approach of the new xith century style* 

It is considered that the florescence of the Fuji war a nobles from the late xlli to mid-xith centuries 
was also the peak of splendour of painting. However, there is no clearly datable specimen of this 
epoch prior to the wall and door paintings in the Hou-do (Phoenix Hall} at the Kyodu-in. Kyoto, 
built in 105.T The Phoenix Hall was constructed by Fujtwara Yorimiehi (992*1074). the master 
of the Fujiwara family, in his villa in what was then a suburb of Kyoto City, The balk the statue 
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uf Am id it inside it. and tin* lotu.* pond in front of it. symbolize the palaee wd tin* garden in A mi da * 
Pun* l.smd (purudifeI. On the wooden doo« iinit walk in this btitlilirig art* painted the scenes of 
raw rooming So welcome”), that is, tin* Buddha Arakin and his heavenly host coming down to earth 
to receive his devotees to his paradise as described ill tin* Kail Muryoju-gyo Sutra. The*** are 
valuable specimens of painting in the mid-Fujiwaru. They are much damaged and their colouring 
ha* been retouched iti many spots, but those on the door* remain in a relatively line stale id pre¬ 
servation. Shown in them are the rnigo Irenes, with Japunese-style landscapes below. J heir style, 
reflecting the taste of the nobility, is elegant ami generous, PI, x shows a portion of the raigo 
scene on the door in the north side one of the three front doorways (the building faces east). 
Colours remain well on the figures here. A pleasant effect of spirited depiction is presented in 
the easy, wcUnbalanced figures of tin* deities and the light, warm tone of the colours. 

Comparison with these door-paintings enables ns to name a few other master works datable stylist¬ 
ically »i the mid-Fuji war a period. The Ryokei Mandara in the Kojima-dera, Nara (early xitli 
century), like the above-mentioned pair in tlie jingo-ji, are drawn in gold and silver on dark-blue 
silk: they show a powerful, florid -tyle. The Amida (PI. vm l, in tin* Raigo of the Amida Triad owned 
by the Hokkc-ji, \nra. is characterized by its impressive composition and its ample, graceful figure: 
in the style of depiction, the colouring and the decorative patterns on its clothing, it has an effect 
slightly more antique than that of the door-paintings in the Phoenix Hall. Hie Dai-ttoku Mjaii 
(Ataviknl in the Museum of Fine Arts. Boston, and 1 lie ia Fuda (Blue Aeala i in the Shdrcn-in. 
Kyoto, are excellent specimens purl raying the awesome deities in very powerful styles, PI, |X re¬ 
produces Seitaka Doji iCetaku). one of the two messengers in the An Fuild paluling. It is a vivid 
portrayal in lavish employment of sharp, forceful lines and matching bright colours. 

Typical of Buddhist painting in the second half of the \llh century is the famous \inana il J l. xi- 

# 

\m\ dated 1086- it shows the Buddha Shuka {Sikyamumi quietly tying on hit death-bed. ami 
heavenly ami earthly beings in sorrow around hi m* ft* composition is very well designed and its 
colour* are beautiful, treating a quiet but impressive atmosphere. Another fine example of the 
Esoteric Buddhist art is the Resurrection of the Buddha (PL xiv). which is to be dated somewhere 
around 1100. It is a large painting slightly longer lengthwise, and is a unique work illustrating 
the *tnry told in the Maka-maya-kyo (Mahatnlya siitra}: that the Buddha Sliaka. after attaining 
nirvana* rose from bis golden coffin and gave his last sermon for the sake of bis mother* Lady 
Maya. With the Buddha in the centre rising amidst golden rays of light, the dramatic scene is 
presented in a skilful composition. The strongly accentuated lines of black, used here and there 
in it> detailed parts, attract our attention as an early influence of Chinese Sung art. This Sung 
influence began in the xilth century to inspire animated, accentuated delineation in Japanese [taint¬ 
ing. The Zenmo Ryud {dragon goddess in the Kongobu-jL W akayama, painted by Jflchi in II LL 
is a good example- 
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Buddhist paintings from the xmh century remain in considerable numbers. hill only a few of them 
sire dearly datable. In its first half there are the Juni Ten (Twelve Guardians ©f the Buddhist 
Heaven) mid the Go-da i-son (Five Great Rajasl in the To-jL Kyoto [Ii27l- Compared with the 
above-mentioned /Vinwin they are more decorative and “plain and dear**. Vlong their line are 

r 

the Shtiku (Sakyamimi I in the JingojL Kyoto <1*1. vvm und the fr'ugen Bomim (Hamantuhhiidrn i in 
the Tokyo National Museum (PL xvn. both from the mid-xiltli century. Tender, delicate am! elab¬ 
orate. they typify Buddhist painting in the tale Fuji warn- The Fiigrtt Ennnyn I Yajrumogha-samiiya- 
sallYa | in the Matsu mio-dera. Kyoto (PI. Will I also show* the decorative style characterizing lal* 1 
Fuji war a painting, hut its relatively light secondary colours indicate the influence of Sung art. The 
Guafm \f titular a in the TodaUjL Nara (PL xv. p. 9). portraying a group of did ties associated with (lie 
Gudiu Sect of Buddhism, represents a different type* Painted during the first half of the xnih 
century, this follows the old style of (he (Vara Period: it i* notable also that the figures of Buddhas 
and Rodhisalivas portrayed in this painting are -imilar to those in the Ilakkedii Kompon Mandara 
mentioned hefore. The last glory of this century is the Rtiigo of Amitla tmd His Host at Koya. Waka- 
yama (PI. XIX*XX* p* 12), This is a large-sized work runsisting of three hanging scrolls, It shows a 
dramatic scene with the golden Ami Jo in the centre, and his attendant heavenly beings around him 
playing music, dancing or clasping their hands in adoration, in flight down to the earth on trailing 
clouds. Its drawing is strong and it> colours are bright, but the general style of it> depiction lacks that 
rich, generous effect which characterizes earlier Fuji warn painting*. We find that the style of llie 
following Kamakura Period is just making its appearance in this work. 

Besides such images of deities, there are a few fine portrait' of high priests, The portrait of Jion 
Daishi (Tzu-enl (632-682)* Tang priest and founder of the JIusso Sect, owned by the Yaktudii-jL 
Niira (Pk xxi ), dates from the mjd-xith century. Although it is a copy from a Tang painting, its 
soft delineation and bright colours manifest the style of the J1 orescent Fujiwstra The portraits of 
Prince Shutoku and Forefathers «f Tertdm Buddhism in the Ichijo-jk Hyngo (of which the Priest 
Zemmui (637-735) i* reproduced in PL xxn I h are placed in the early xiith century. In style and 
techniipie thev retain an antique effect, hut compared with the Jion Daishi they are richer in 
decorative elements* attesting to a more adva nreil stage of Japanuation. A different type is noticed 
in the portrait of the Priest Cuiizij (758-827) fPL xxml. its delineation reveal* a tendency toward 
stylization, which, together wilh tlie calligraphic style of its inscription, suggests the earliest part 
of the xmh century. Tins, ton, is a master work vividly portraying the high priest. There are 
also portraits of secular people, notahh noblemen and high-ranking military officers, mostly associated 
with Buddhist seel* or temples. The portraits of Miiuinuuo Yoritorn© (1147*1199) (Pk xxiv) and 
others in the Jingo-jk Kyoto, traditionally attributed to Fujiwara Takanobu (1142-1205 i. are eminent 
examples, though these should rather be calk’d the early Kamakura (beginning of the xiiilb century i 
than the late Fuji war a. 

There remain only a few’ secular paintings, but they include very fine pieces. The screen painting 
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«f landscape with fibres in the Td-jL Kyoto (PL xxv), known as Smxui Hyobu. h important as the 
onlv existing specimen siot only of screen-painting but also of contemporary Kara-e f ‘Chinese-style 
painting”). It was painted after a T'ang prototype during the second half of the Xith century, but 
the quiet lines employed for mountains and trees and the beautiful bright colours in it are proofs of 
the general tendency toward an intrinsic Japanese taste. The Yamalo* (“Japanese-style painting”), 
as contrasted with the Kara*, flourished in this period, notably in the early \uli century, 
know, from literary sources, that it was especially favoured among the nobility: unfortunately, there 
is no existing specimen of the epoch. However, we can imagine how they looked, through the 
seasonal aspects of landscapes described in the backgrounds of the raigo scenes on the previously 
mentioned doors of the Phoenix Hull. By odd-in, Kyoto, 

It was hi this period that paintings devoted to secular subjects, intended for the purpose <*f pun 
artistic appreciation, made their appearance. The xiilh century has left especially fine seroil-paintings 
in this field. The first to be mentioned among them is the Genii Monogatari Emaki (PL XXVI and 
xxvn S. The Gftnfi Monogatari (Tales of Cenji i by Lady Murasaki is a novel dealing with romances 
nf court nobles and ladies, and is famous as an excellent and voluminous work of Japanese liter¬ 
ature in the Fujiwara Period. The Genji Monogatari Emaki (emaki meaning a picture scroll or 
scrolls | consists of extrarls from the fifty-four chapters or the novel, and paintings illustrating the 
scenes described in them: the paintings as well as the text, written in (lowing calligraphy on beauti¬ 
fully decorated paper, were intended for artistic entertainment- These paintings in rich bright 
colours, known as tsuknrUe (heavily painted decorative-style paintings I. were probably done in the 
firsl half <d the xntli century by artists w r orkiiig for the Imperial (.ourt. This work reveals several 
unique devices of Ymnalit-o: for example, the fukinufiv yatai (""roofless liiiuit 1 ). showing the interior 
of a house in a bird's-eye view as if viewed through 11 hole in tlie ceiling, and the symbolic, simplified 
manner nf portraying faces termed /lifa'-rae kagt-hana (eyes of straight lines and nose of a hooked 
linri. These arc clever means of conveying the delicate, romantic atmosphere of the Brian nobility. 
Of a similar nature are the Fan-paper Sfiirns (PI- xxxii) made towards the mil of the xiith century. 
The fan-shaped sheets of paper are decorated with paintings of genre scenes, over which the text of 
the Hokke-hyo or Lotus Sutra is copied in black ink. They are a variety of “decorated sfitras’'. but 
their importance is rather as specimens of early genre painting. 

V new movement in painting contrasting with the Isttkuri*, which appeared in about the middle of 
the xtilh century, is represented by the Shigisan f.'ngi Emaki. It is a set of three horizontal scrolls 
illustrating miraculous stories concerning the priest Mvoren. He lived alone on the mountain called 
Shigisan. where be devoted his life to worshipping BUhamon Ten (VaLsravano), and worked various 
miracles. I nlike the Genji Monogalari Emaki. which consists of separate scenes, this shows nninter- 
Lipled sequences of successive scenes to develop the stories. It is remarkable that the many varied 
scenes ore ski! full \ connected to constitute a beautifully continued entirely. PL xxviu illustrates 
the scene in which an alms bowl, sent through the air by Myoren's magic power, carries buck to 
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his moimiain-la[! cottage the granary from the house of a rich landlord, with the amazed villager* 
following it, PL xxtx is u later scene* showing rice bales flying hack to the village out of the 
granary which remains on the mountain. The emphatic use of animated lines in them is successful 
3 n depicting the sights rich in motion. Paralleled in fame with this superb masterpiece is the / omo 
no dainagort JJfrnloba in three scrolls. It illustrates the stork’s about the conspiracy of the courtier 
Tonto-no-Yoshio. who set on fire the Imperial gate Otcn-mon in order to make a false accusation 
against his political opponent hut was detected and punished with exile. This. loo. is an excellent 
work of srroil-painting making effective use of the long-narrow art form, It i' by a distinguished 
court artist of the second half of the \nih century. PL xxx depicts citizens hasting to the scene of 
the lire, and PL xxxi the excitement of the crowd at the sight of the lire. Like the Shigisan kttpi 
Eninki it vividly portrays the varied poses and faces of the multitude, and the effect of its colouring 
is also very fine. 

A iiniipje example of picture-scroll in black drawing is the Choju Jimbutsu Gig a (Scrolls of Pro I irk¬ 
ing Animals nr Animal Caricature Scrolls) attributed by tradition to the priest Kakuyfi 11053- 
II I t), more popularly known as Tuba Sojii. It is a sel of four srrolls. of which tin* first Ip. IT i, 
showing monkeys, hares, frogs and other animals behaving as humans, and the second, portraying 
various turds and animals in their natural appearance, are especially fine. These two scrolls can 
he dated in tlit’ first half of the xnth century. They attest to the artist's remarkable mastery in 
drawing, and their subjects as satires on human affairs of the til in 1 are also very interesting. 

TAKA AM VATSL’SHtTA 
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I0ftf> + In colon rs on silk. Kongahu-ji\ If a hay am u s 
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Nirvana, the dmith of the Buddha portion showing an nrhitt {Buddha* disriple). Hritm 
Period* 11186. /#i colour* on silk- Koitgubu-ji, l T'nkoYamn , - + 

Kc*itrreni<m of the Buddha* portion shotring the Buddha Shakn (Salty umuni) rising from tii-% 
izn fttrn coffin , Heitm Period, xith century* In colours on silk, Choho-ji* Kyoto . 

Gushu Mfmdarq* <* mmidnUt of deities in the Gusha Sect of Buddhism; portion showing 
Badhhntiva* and priests* Ur ion Period* xmh century, Todni-jh Nam , 

Fuftcn fSnmuntohhadrn}. the Bodhimttva protecting betirvnn in the Lotus Sutra : central 
portion, l Irian Peri oil, xill/i century* In colours on silk* Tokyo National Museum - 

Shako (Saky&mttniL founder oj Buddhism: rent ml portion, l fawn Period, xnth rent ary. In 
colours on silk* Jingo-ji, Kyoto * 

Fa gen Em my« (1 a jramogha-sumttyiesnttvn)* a manifestation of Fugen; central portion. Ileum 
Period* Xluh century. lu colonrs im silk. Matavnao-deru* Kyoto . * 

Biiigo of tad fin and 11 is Host: portion showing Kan non f Avnhkite.ZvaraL one of the tno atten¬ 
dant Boflhisativos to Amidn « holding a lotus pedestal symbolizing a scat in tmidq'a Paradise. 
It dan Period* \Uth century. In colours on dfk. Ylishi Hankinmnko Group of Monasteries. 
Koym Wakayama 

Htiigd of Amidn and Id is Host: portion dinning heavenly being* playing music* tfaian Period 
XilfJj century. In colour i on silk, Yushi Harhimanku Group of Monasteries, Kiiyu, If ukayamn , 

The priest jion Dahhi (Tzu-enh forefather of the H&ssii Sect of Buddhism m Ghian. I Irian 
Per inch \ij7i century. In colours on silk , YakuthLp* A at a * 

The priest Zemmui. one of the Forefathers of Tended Buddhism . firinn Period* \Uth century < 
In colours on silk. Ichij&ji r Hyogo * * * A * 1 * 

77rr« priest Gonzo, toother of Priest Kiikai ffounder of Shittgon Sect of Esoteric Buddhism in 
JapanK giving n sermon- if eian Period* Xllth century. In colours on silk, fumondn, V aka- 
yam a f . * * « - * 

Minamata Yuridamn* founder of the military government fit Kamakura. Kamakura Period* 
xuth century. In colour* on silk. Jingo-ji, Kyoto < ■ - ♦. 

Portion of a screen-painting of landscape U'ith figures, kiwttn as Setizui Ryohn. used as a 
background for initiation to Esoteric Buddhism. Heian Period, xith century- In colours on 
silk, Kydogokokii-ji (Td*jih Kyoto + * - *. ■ - a ■ - ■ 1 ■ * * 

Genii Monogatari Emnki. scroH-pointing illustrating the Tates of Genji: « «■<*!«- from Smt'arttbi 
Ch apter iIcion Period, xtllA century, in colours on /taper. Reimei-kai, Tokyo . 

Gntji Monogatari Emnki. scroll-painting itlusiratin? the Totes of Genii: second section oj 
Yadorigi Chapter, Heian Period. \n//i century, fit colours on paper. Reitnei-hai, Tokyo . 

Shigisan Engl Emnki, &crt,lt-painrin$ it lust rating legends concerning the priest My brent portion 
of the Scroll of the Flying Granary, showing the granary being carried through the air on 
on aims bou t sent by Mybrens magic (tower. liman Period, Ml th century. In colours on 
paper, Chogosonshi-ji, Nani ..-. 

Shigisun Eng* Emnki, scrolkpaintuig illustrating legends concerning the priest Mybren: portion 
of the Scroll of the Flying Granary, showing rice hales being sent hark through the air to 
the house of the landlord. Heian Period, xiuh century. In colours on paper, Chogosonshi-ju 
Nora ... 

Tomo-nthdainagou Ekotobn, scroll-painting illustrating stories concerning the Ihdiuigtm Tomo- 
no-Yashin* intrigue: portion showing people hurrying to the Imperial gate on fire. Heian 
Period, xiirli reunify- In colours on paper. Sakai Collection, Tokyo ...... 

Tamo-no-dninugun Ekotoba „ scroll-painting illustrating stories concerning the Dainagon Tamo- 
no-VoiWi intrigue; portion showing the crowd in excitement at the sight of the fire. Heian 
Period, \iith century. In colours on paper. Sakai Collection, /bkyb . . 

Sutra copied on fan-paper with decorative under-painting of genre scene. Text m black ink, 
(minting in colours, on paper, lleinn Period, xi if A century. Tokyo National .Wwtef/ni , . 
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PLATES 


Pl* I - /r^rrfeir; rt ynulfe, pm'toiu imnwiHiim iftr flutitlhit S/paiAu, Jay in* 

flttit ,‘j jfji* J'i/f frf /wi « /ujjuft fi 1 Aun^rv jpjjrfi,, I.^pAcj fVrKu/, ^ 

iH'flfUfT 1 , //i totiwr* an itmul fjfin vt u/ SiAnirr^ ffriryri-fi< 'Vit*^ 


































1I-a ■ tihtMvUfd In$\a tlilfrt dr scribing thr bi&grtsphir* of the 
thnUhn Shuka in his nnj| pr^ent" u&rldt of m*tvmp*rrJn}ii* i 

Prtnce Sitfdharln. t tiler the ftuddhu* enjoying i/wrl in ih^ pfdtire. Xttrti 
Permit. Yjwh rniimry. fa cofotifi on paper. Juhan iiendni-jh Ky6 VP. 


Pl„ ff-b - itStiurumt tnfii-Jtyo. Prince Siddhortfi fitting tun trf the jttifure 
gm^Ntfra Period, ninth century , in valour* on pvpcr* Jdhon fiendoi-jiu Kydto* 
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Pi_ III - Konfii ku: mi* of Gc Dm I Ribiku, Fit* Ptmvrful 

prut min p the fiudrfhtin J.UM'r tlcinn IVn'wi, ^ 

si h cmtury, tn tofour* <tn *ilk. Knnpfdm-ih IF«fenj™ m4t - 





































I 1 !., IV - thuja ttikltiU: mur Dai Miktku. Ih* Fh* P*ihW- 

ltd JforJfj j *uf Jitj.i th* llmitth**'* l**i itv fhntui JVrrdd. ^ 

i&lA-tfAt ceofury. fw «/«frs opi titk\ Konfuthu -jj, IFnturyamM. 




































Vi \ “ Kyukm jFJMjiftri* hbmrrhu 1 (fwmi at ttatUhiii rfivlH « in 7nr 

Cirrfa*. Tttiza-kvi it+nrb&ttMMu, "If unl/j tUrrtp** i thr mfflrfitih find Kanpit-fem 
i f utrwlhfiti*, "fhnmnml Gtirl W - ", rAr ipiVfFNMfr: j>cvf/oi a/ rjrMidjj Im 

ffrrrm /VW P va, *100, hi sifta K% il>i rg n k’nhlt-ii f m - ft 1 #y v/ff 4 >, 















































h„ VI l in tab hi * I r nfnNMfttf i, tkr* uipnuiut WwiW/m in K\ttU*rfc 

Hu*Uihi*m l ifi fJjr rrnffrt/ tfoiiy w/ Fnisij-friTi;: -i fmrtfim 4*1 jufffilJjtjt 
un ti/arJ mwinic tfir 1 rvntritl pUItir *>f t'\ v*-- Uori«iJ Piigrntu, 
ifcitm Period, 0S1, In CcJ(W9 ^ Bwd F}<%Igo-*}l. Kyi iln+ 




























1*Im Vll - Shirki Cu/ri fttmtiMn rI, ri mother 
of fid IliuUlha *" rji TniaViai: a portion of jminiintf an 
honnl covering fhr rmiml pillar nf Fifw-*lafied J’flgiMfa* 
Iteinn Ptriod t 95$. In utf wood, SMgo-ff* Kyoto. 


































i r U VIII - -frmrto ( Amtinhhn\> ihe Buddha of ITeiJpfn i , firmii*r 7 one 
W ri set of ihttv immlintz* thauwg thr A mi-|cf Triad in ratRo 
(fuPHo^ 4*ra f rural Jj^riera U* hi* dvVttii** it* Ail jmirttJjJff). 

Period, SPfA rrrarurv. fra cot it: in rm \ilk r flokkr-ji+ |Vifcttt. 





















































I P F— ]\ - A il Fiulti l/f/jjr FrrjJfrrl ; ^inrJion jJlllll'IHtt Su'l Itikti i Cfltffml. bfli 1 

Fitriu* tint mtftfenfcr.*' Uriim Pvritnl, kiiA cmilur?, Shatm-iMt* KytAv. 
























Pi., \ - Amifiti i>pi riftht-tufa 4*nft «ti ihi* of 

Phtttinhz /Ml; jiu/jjrtrt *fummg lladkiuntinu p/nyjitjf A-AUtfrJiJy ^ 

ir iu»i> JjTnji-jj-t /Vr/imi, 1551 /ft nif^in nn ii Klein 1 /, /lyjlf/il-m, A! rut®. 
































fV XT - (fit* <J rtiih of the tiuddha, liman ^ 

Period* 10flS* In cotourx on %itk . Koiiitifeu-ji fTukajwnn. 
























































l J t. XU - Yimtino. fhr tirnih of thr ItmUlhrjt portion -ip-jrt-rra n tranrthr r r m/ 
fit\ nnrftfhittl. tteiun (Wind, lUBft. ffi rntont* on nitk. Kanghbii-jh fFaknytimil. 
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['U xm - \ri r l*tLfla + fhr of the Iturhthu : duming tm orbit i/iifJ- ^ 

ithn** dfrdpf*?. ft*um Period, I In r&kmn on *ilk. Ktm$uhu-ii m ifuhiyamti* 


































I"l. XIV - Ke\urrprtum iff th* Buddha: partftin thawing ^ |p 

ffonlrifai Shako 1 Srli'yrp/iijjpir ■ niirjjr from hh gotdwn Coffin* flvi&n r 
PtrimL Mfft Mutiny. In colour f on *ilk + Cfa'rtra-jf. Kyoto. 




































\\ - Mm4vm § ji t*f dcitie* in (hr 

Cufhtt Srrt rt/ Buddhism-, puritan whitting Uorlhiuilti ►" 

ttrtiJ fafii , 'r>, tttriim Nfift/i XI If/* rrnfury, Tftrftti-jl r .VrtiMj. 


































Pl_ XVI - F t'c.Ern 'iSnrnfmiMhlrtrtf, the flmlhisaum prntrrUnf, 
heitrvcn in the f*0fju Stlirn: tetitful [turnon, fh'ntn Pmuri. F 
\ipr/i fpnrwrr, Jfa raSmtr* tm ii/^ Tnkyn flrttltmul Mm cum, 











































\U. X\ II - Slush* (11, fontulrr of Hinitlhhm: teniral p^rriopi. 
tivitm f^rtrnl, mh/i rwifnn. in rofount «pi silk. JjnjfM-ji, Kyoio, 






























I'll, XV111 " Fugen Emmyie ^\ijramoghn-6ttmayit^sfitIiaK ft 

mmife.tiaiiBit 4 if rmrfjii (H»rfbT(, tlviti n ^ 

\mh century* cnJowi-j an wife. MnHunn^ditn^ Kyina. 






Pl. XIX - Haiga t*f Amid* rjjj rl Hi* Hint: portion showing Kiwnan iAvatokitr^ 
nn« n/ the jh<i U ruth unit vuj la Amitht* holding n lotu* pwlaultil 

nymbiMlhmg tt jHif id lrng'dr/.g fViidi.ic, Ilritm IVriwJ* Xiilh cvnfttry. Id 
tntvvrt ttn Milk. Yunhi Hachinmnko Gftiiip of tfimnxtm**. Kmn. Wokoynttut. 





















IV XX ■ Kviau of Armdfi on if Ili.\ lloHz portion • hoKintz h«ai:rafjr 
brings ptnyinjc mutir* iivitm Period* Merit f-rMiurv. In «i Intirs wiJ ^ 
*ifk* Ytlihi JlwhimunkH Group «/ Monawt&i^ Koyn. fPnbjYvwa. 

















P*., \VI ■ Th* prirtf fion ftai'Jhi ‘Jj-i-hl fortltuhnr of ih* Hawfo Srrt of HtMhUm 
in i'hinii. [fottm JWjnd P \i^i ri’rifiiri’. in cnfcnirt mi iiik, Ynktfh^jK Y*frri. 
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i*L_ XXII * Thr jprisMJ Pemmtii. mir of thtf F&rffnlhffi u 
lirnm FisriW, ilif/i ffttUinf. /fi rtfllouri wW l ^‘ i 


if Tumid Buthlki*™ p 
tekija-ji< Ihopu 

















Vu. XKItt * T?rr print trm kcr »t f'nVi» Kiihti tfouttAir '>) 

aj Ewtcrir l!utliihi*m in Inimn). fii'i'M 11 ««««"- ► 

iii'rmt f'rrimt, xwA CtaUtry, In Kolottn on lilk. f'uinnn-in, WitkityattUk 




































i*i_. XXIV - MinMMu FwiImiw, of the tmUUurr K ,u trnnlt , nl <lf Kuttio- 

kure, Korn*)*" t'.TM}, Mvh (tnniry. ,n M ^ Av<hfo . 
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ft. XKY - i’orlum of n ^rr^rn.jtrtintinn n f Inmttenpr niik 
JSjftfft-V t;non « «.* SflrttUf ltY,>i,u. «.nl „ bnrkxttnmti 

far intlintion ID F.wtcrir flefan Period. xwl, 

century, In ivj faur* nrt lifk, HYuiigolmku-ji 1 






























( p l.. V\\ | - fnvi/i MiiuofUari 1'imski. ytrol^painlitu: iUuAirvlinft 
fhv fiifr l of f'ffjtju; -i ^ rrtr' fr&M SflHrj/a^i Chapter, ilcirm ^ 

IWiodi \urh century, in rc/ottfj an puper. Ihtimti'km. Tfikyi*. 































Pp.. \\\ll - Genii MonGfQtmri Kmn'ki k mF^U-fimnimg iUuittutinn 

thr Tuiei **f c«n/i: nm'.anr] * refill of YadaHfl Cfmfrtrr. floim 
Puftmt. tisrA r«irury T Jrr n/lttttr.* opi pu/ji^ Riimoi-kai^ Tokvtt. 






















Ii. WVIfl - Shijiinm l.nfit Kmrjki, r/AnintfjJt? 

Irxvnth rum 4 rnin\; fhr print .Hvnf^n: jn^rfiftn uf thf Srrolt <ni 
™ p b Ivitip i^nmurn , iijn«rififr tfir ci'cintin firt/fijr (((rfifrf f/inwgli ^ 
tfl ^ * hfT ,irji rffttm hoitl Ifjir Jfji I Wvf>fn , | itlrf^V pjHii'^r. li* y iiti) 

(VnW, uif/r rtMUry* /ji minimi alt fwprn t'Arij?rj*ii>fl<Ju-ji» Virfy, 

















































































! p !,. XXIX - Sht&Atin F'tlfti Etmki, *cr<iU+painting illtulratinp hft^ruU ran r*m- 
ifip the pHeu lo/ jAp Srrofl n/ jAc /7ytni! C™^> r Jj*mm>*£ 

r^c Mei Arfflff <Pftr fairir ihruapfi fAp th? hninr * r f thr Undtotd. 

ttrhm f**riod> XiUh rmaturx, in rolfturv «n CAr>ffm oWp i -/i, .Ymi. 




































XXX - f\kninhn, tcmtt-fmwun s i//nWrrjJfliff 

atarir .i ^anrirnlnp jftr inJfifltre" fittv 

turn ihmtifljf p*flpic hurry inf fA# JnifH*?W *ciJr «Pt fire* ft*'inti 

P#ritn{ m iijjA rtftfurf* hr mlttur* an trnprr. Sa&rti Cvtirt itnn. Ttlkyn. 
























I h r mi ■ Tom*-na*dQtoBnm Ekniitb^ **r»n-pnmtinjt fJffcVrurmjr 
* rnrt 4 fTU rt# iSf T intrtftUr por- 

Jmr* Jiwmfi ihr rr**rf in mi^mww «i fA* >itf a of t hr £r?, Jfettftt 
fWruuI, Mi th rrniury. f.n roi Wl fWper H SaJt*ri Cirfiniimi. Tnky i*. 




















Vu XWU - ifimi i'opirti r m ftin+pvpw nith dvrafnihr under*pmrtl- 
iii£ nf pn'Fifr \rvn€. Trntt in fr/VHtf ink H pniiirini $ in ralnuf.u on 
{tapir, Hvmn fWtork mi th rtntury. Tokyf* Xatinmd tfiutum. 
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